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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 

" Assuan." To Dr. Washington Matthews the Editor owes the 
following genuine contribution to folk-lore, which appeared in " The 
Friends School Quarterly " (Washington, D. C.) for February, 1905 : 

A CURIOUS BELIEF. 

In the Philippine Islands the people believe in the "Assuan." The 
Assuan is supposed to be a young man who is very handsome and 
who goes courting the girls, trying to get them to marry him. For 
this purpose he goes to balls and various ceremonies, and also visits 
at their houses in the evenings and makes himself very agreeable. 
He has power to change himself into any kind of animal or bird 
whenever he wishes. 

The Assuan is supposed to have a servant called " Tic-Tic," who 
goes everywhere with him. It is Tic-Tic's business to hunt for little 
children and babies and carry them away while Assuan is getting 
the young girls. The reason this servant is called "Tic-Tic" is be- 
cause when he has some children he goes outside of the house where 
his master is and calls "Tic-tic! tic-tic!" so that his master will 
know that he has something and will come out to go home with him. 

These creatures are said to live in the roots of the big mango- 
trees, where they make great holes. When they bring the girls and 
babies home they drop them down into a very deep hole and keep 
them there until they are to be eaten. 

All the girls were terribly afraid of being caught by these things, 
so they always kept the stick with which the rice was pounded across 
the front door. If the Assuan came he could get into the house 
over the stick, but could not get out again, and so would be caught. 
It would be hard to find a house in all the islands which does not 
have the rice stick across the door at night. 

It is believed that any man can become an Assuan by eating a 
great quantity of raw meat and drinking blood, so for this reason no 
good Filipino will eat meat that has not been cooked brown. The 
servants we had would not take beef extract when they were sick 
because they believed it was made of the blood of soldiers killed 
in the war. By taking it they were afraid they would become As- 
suans. 

Alexander S. Wotherspoon. 

The author is a boy twelve years of age (son of Colonel W. W. 
Wotherspoon, U. S. A), who has just returned from the Philippines. 
While there he picked up a great deal of folk-lore from the servants 
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and from native boys of his own age. Both in the interests of the 
collection of folk-lore and for the encouragement of the author, this 
little article deserves reproduction here. 

Igorot. In the "American Anthropologist" (vol. vi. n. s. pp. 
695-704, 4 pi.) for October-December, 1904, Dr. A. W. Jenks has a 
well-illustrated article on " Bontoc Igorot Clothing." The Bontoc 
culture area " is in the centre, geographically and culturally, of the 
entire Igorot area of Luzon." The Bontoc are "agricultural head- 
hunters, who live in the village of Bontoc." Men's and women's 
clothing are described, and pages 699-704 are occupied by a discus- 
sion of the " Origin and Purpose of Clothing," with particular refer- 
ence to the Bontoc. Dr. Jenks concludes that man's clothing origi- 
nated in utility, the chief motif being " convenience for carrying 
with him, attached to his body, constantly desired possessions." 
Woman's clothing originated because of menstruation, and "in the 
Philippine Archipelago alone some women seem to have answered 
that demand by the use of the breech-cloth, others by the apron, 
others by the pantaloons, and still others by the use of the skirt." 
The author is convinced that " the sense of shame never caused a 
primitive people to adopt its first form of covering for the person." 
Naked up to six or seven years, the Bontoc male puts on successively 
the basket-work hat, the girdle (at ten), the breech-cloth (at puberty, 
ca. 15). The woman, naked up to eight or ten, puts on then the 
bark-skirt and the girdle, which constitute her usual attire. Employ- 
ments, etc., and cold weather induce certain changes of dress. All 
the Igorots, we are told, " men, women, and children, sleep without 
breech-cloth, skirt, or jacket." Women and girls do not dance 
without the blanket. Pelvic depilation is practised by " unmarried 
men and women and the majority of married ones." They wish, 
while working or travelling naked, to "appear like the children." 

Songs. Lieutenant A. S. Rigg's article on " Filipino Songs and 
Music," in the " Dial " (Chicago), vol. xxxvii. 1904, pp. 277-278, con- 
tains notes on MS. and songs in general. Also a brief ancient song 
of the Ilocans, with native text and translation. The song is ad- 
dressed to the mangmangkik or anitos of the trees. 

A. F. C 



